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RECENT LITERATURE. 

Japanese Homes and their Surroundings. 1 — It has long been 
strenuously maintained by the Naturalist that human arts can 
and should be subjected to the same methods as genera and spe- 
cies in natural history. The questions of structure and function, 
evolution, ontogeny, distribution in time and space, relations as 
affected by and affecting contiguous phenomena may all be put 
to the products, appliances and methods of human activity. 

Whenever a student of any department of man's works has 
caught the spirit of this plan of investigation, we have hailed his 
work as a lasting contribution to the noblest of sciences. 

Professor Morse went to Japan as a trained naturalist; his work 
on the shell-heaps of New England prepared him for his greater 
work on the shell-heaps of Japan. This accomplished, the most 
natural sequel was a close study of the modern successors of the 
primeval race whose sole record remains in their refuse piles. 
Omitting food, clothing, all other industrial pursuits, the professor 
gives us in his charming volume an insight into Japanese homes. 
It were mildly putting the matter to say that the author is in love 
with his subject, indeed it here and there takes the bit and runs 
clean away with him. Most people like to read that kind of a work, 
however, forgiving all eccentricities born of genuine enthusiasm. 

If you would study the homes of any people scientifically you 
must acquaint yourself with their climate, natural materials and 
progress in other matters ; Japan, for instance, has the climate of 
our Middle States, abounds in bamboo, suffers from earthquakes, 
is just emerging from barbarism, etc. 

A bird's-eye view of a Japanese city reveals a vast sea of 
roofs — the gray of the shingles and dark slate color of the 
tiles, with dull reflections from their surfaces, giving a somber 
effect to the whole. The even expanse is broken here and there 
by fire-proof buildings (" go-downs ") and the temples with great 
black roofs tower far above the pigmy dwellings. There are no 
chimneys, no steeples, no sun-obscuring canopy of smoke, but 
green masses of foliage add life to the gray sea of domiciles. 

The Japanese house is unsubstantial in appearance and there is 
a meagerness of color suggestive of poverty. By contrast also 
nearly every accessory which we think indispensable to comfort 
is lacking. In the Japanese house there are two or more sides 
that have no permanent walls. Within are but few partitions, 
their place being supplied by sliding screens which run in grooves 
in the floor and overhead, and may be removed altogether. There 
are, consequently, no doors or windows. For other reasons, 
chimneys, attics, cellars, fire-places, furniture, beds, tables, chairs, 
carpets and mantel-pieces are absent. 

1 Japanese Homes and their Surroundings. By Edward S. Morse, director of 
the Peabody Academy of Science. Boston, Ticknor & Co., 1886, pp. 372, 307 figs. 
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Walls may be of 
wood, uncolored or 
painted black; of plas- 
ter, white or slate-col- 
ored ; or tiled. The 
roof may be either 
lightly shingled, heav- 
ily tiled or thickly 
thatched, and has a 
moderate pitch. 

Some houses have 
verandahs, and all may 
be entered at several 
points. 

The frame-work of 
an ordinary Japanese 
dwelling consists of a 
number of upright 
beams which run from 
a stone base on the 
ground to the trans- 
verse beam and in- 
clines of the roof 
above. The vertical 
framing is held to- 
gether by short strips 
let into notches in the 
uprights or by longer 
strips which pass 
through mortises in 
the uprights, and are 
keyed or pinned into 
place. A novel feature 
is the fitting of these 
uprights upon the 
rough stone founda- 
tion. 

It is the roof which 
gives to Japanese 
houses that novelty 
and variety which is 
so noticeable in differ- 
ent parts of the coun- 
try. In the shingled 
roof a slight boarding 
is first nailed to the 
rafters. The shingles 
are very thin and are 
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fastened down with bamboo pins resembling attenuated shoe- 




FlG. 2.— -Street in Kandu Ku, Tokio. 

pegs, and long narrow bamboo strips are often nailed obliquely 
across the foof from ridge pole to eaves. 

In tiling a roof the boarded roof is first roughly and thinly 




Fig. 3. — Roof with shingles partly laid. 

shingled, and upon this surface is spread a thick layer of mud, 
into which the tiles are firmly imbedded. There seems to be no 
special adhesion of the tiles to this substratum of mud, and high 
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gales often cause great havoc. Into the subject of tiles Professor 
Morse enters most minutely. 

The thatched roof is by far the most common form in Japan 
outside of the cities. The slopes vary but little, but in the design 
and structure of the ridge the greatest variety of treatment is 




Fig. 4. — Thatched roof near Tolcio. 
seen. For thatching, straw, grass, reeds and rushes are used, 
and no special preparation is required to receive the material. 
Great attention is given to the proper and symmetrical trimming 
of the thatch at the eaves and at the edges of the gable. 

The interior of the house is the work of the cabinet-maker. 




Fig. 5. — Bundle of boards. 
Great care is taken to find wood that matches in grain and color, 
and this can be done only by getting material that has come from 
the same log. In the lumber yards one notices boards of uni- 
form lengths tied up in bundles in precisely the same position 
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that the wood occupied in the trunk. As all rooms are made in 
sizes corresponding to the number of mats they are to contain, 
the beams, uprights, rafters, floor-boards, ceiling-boards are got 
out in sizes to fit. From one end of the empire to the other a 
mat is approximately six feet long and three feet wide. 

The ceilings of the Japanese rooms are low, and everywhere 
appear posts, supports, cross-ties, etc., exposed and decorated in 
exquisite taste. The most noteworthy feature of the chief apart- 
ment is a kind of bay divided into two parts, the tokonoma and 
chigai-dana. The b;iy nearest the verandah is called the tokonoma, 
in which hang one or two pictures, and on its slightly elevated 
floor stands a vase or some other ornament. The chigai-dana 
has usually a little closet or cupboard closed by sliding screens 
and one or two shelves above, and also another long shelf near 
its ceiling, all closed by sliding screens. In the development of 
these two architectural features Professor Morse dwells at length 
and with much eloquence upon the advantage of the free-hand 
architecture of the Japanese over the bilateral symmetry carried 
to excess in house interiors among us. 

The space between the upper end of the screens and the ceil- 
ing is the ramma, and here Japanese finesse has reveled in panel, 
diaper, open bamboo work, porcelain and wood-carving. 
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Fig. 6. — Ramma of bamboo and perforated panel. 

It would carry us far beyond our allotted space to give a faint 
conception of the distribution of the interior for the comfort of 
the family, of the verandahs, bamboo fences, gardens, rooms of 
convenience and luxury. 

Some of the appurtenances are both quaint and primitive. One 
might see in almost any negro log-cabin devices made of withe 
and bark to match the accompanying apparatus for holding a 
pot or basket at different heights. The same thing in metal 
will be found in almost any Japanese kitchen. 

If cleanliness is next to godliness, then verily the Japanese 
came near to being a godly race. Even the working classes, such 
as carpenters, masons and others, often bathe two or three times 
a day. They do not really wash in the baths, but boil or soak 
in them for awhile, and then upon a platform, with an extra 
bucket of water and a towel, wash and dry themselves. 
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Every village and town, and nearly every square in the city, 
possesses public baths where for the price of a cent or two one 
may find conveniences for a hot bath, Nearly every house 
among the higher and middle classes 
possesses the most ample arrangements 
for hot baths. As a justification of the 
rather rude bucket, sink and basin out- 
fit for ordinary toilet, Professor Morse 
adds : " It may seem odd for one to 
get enthusiastic over so simple an affair 
as a trough and a few honest contri- 
vances for washing the hands and 
face ; nevertheless such a plain and 
sensible arrangement is a relief in con- 
trast to certain guest chambers at 
home, where one finds his movements 
curtailed to the last degree by a regi- 
ment of senseless toilet articles in the 
shape of attenuated bottles, mugs, 
soap-dishes with rattling covers, &c, 
all resting on a slab of white marble." 

In a Japanese house the whole floor 
is a bed, and one can fling himself 
down on soft mats, in the draught or 



Fig. 8. — Bath-tub with oven. Fig. 7. — Ji-zai. 

out of it, up-stairs or down, and find a smooth level surface 
on which to sleep. The usual form of pillow is a light, closed, 
wooden box, on the top of which is secured a small cushion 
stuffed with buckwheat hulls. 

The bed-clothes consist of lightly or heavily wadded com- 
forters, which may be made of cheap or costly material, and may 
be used both as mattress and cover. This form of bed entails 
much less labor on chambermaids, to say the least. 

An inseparable accompaniment of every Japanese home is the 
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Fig. 9. — Head resting on a pillow. 



hibachi, or stove. The most usual form consists of a square 

wooden box lined 
with copper, be- 
tween which and 
the wood is a layer 
of clay or plaster. 
More costly forms 
are made of vari- 
ous materials. This 
apparatus takes the 
place of a port- 
able charcoal fur- 
nace, and is used 
both for heating 
and for keeping 
warm food about 
to be served. 

Professor Morse 
describes with mi- 
nutest detail other 
features of Japan- 
ese homes, but we 
must close. 

The Japanese 

may congratulate 

themselves that 

they have found 

such a Homer to 
Fig. 10— Common hibachi. sing tne j r pra j se . 

It is to be hoped that Professor Morse will carry out his purpose 
to supplement the present work with another on Japanese palaces. 
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